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SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 



The Origin of Totemism and Exogomy.*— In due time the 
Annates will doubtless publish a review of "The Native Tribes of 
Central Australia," by Baldwin Spencer, professor of biology in the 
University of Melbourne, and F. J. Gillen, Special Magistrate and 
Sub-Protector of the Aborigines at Alice Springs, South Australia. It 
is the most important contribution to ethnology and to our knowledge 
of the origins of primitive social institutions since the publication 
of Lewis H. Morgan's "Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity." 
Among the natives of Central Australia Messrs. Spencer and Gillen 
have seen in actual existence social arrangements so primitive that 
hitherto they have been known to sociologists only as inferences from 
surviving ceremonies and words. A large part of the book is devoted 
to a description of initiation ceremonies in the kindred groups, and 
it is from these that we derive a new knowledge of the origins of 
totemism and of exogamy. 

Mr. Frazer, reviewing this important work in recent numbers of 
the Fortnightly Review, offers as an explanation of totemism, derived 
from Spencer and Gillen's data the hypothesis that totemism began 
as a system of co-operative magic, intended to increase and protect 
the important articles, or species, of food supply. This explanation 
I believe to be fundamentally correct, but my purpose in this note is 
to carry it back a stage further than Mr. Frazer ventures to go. 

As all students of sociology are aware, totemism, as hitherto known, 
has included a prohibition directed to all members of the totemic 
group, forbidding them to injure or eat the sacred species. The 
remarkable fact revealed by Spencer and Gillen's researches is that 
while this prohibition is found in Central Australia, as elsewhere, it is 
there associated with a duty of the totemic group to obtain abundant 
supplies of the protected animal or plant for consumption as food by 
other men belonging to their horde, but with different totemic 
names. The traditions of the Central Australians aver that in the 
distant past the taboo did not exist at all, and that all men ate freely 
of their own totem. 

Mr. Frazer believes that the tradition preserves the historic truth, 
but he confesses his inability to find the reason for the subsequent 
introduction of prohibition. The one point clear to his mind is that 
the totemic species had from the first been a food supply, originally to 

•Contributed by Professor Franklin H. Giddings, Columbia University, New 
York, June 9, 1899. 
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the totemic group itself, and secondarily to groups of other totemic 
names. 

Assuming all this to be true, as I think we may, I venture to point 
out that an explanation of the fact -which Mr. Frazer fails to compre- 
hend seems to be immediately and convincingly suggested by the 
facts themselves. Trade, as all students of primitive institutions have 
long known, began in propitiation. Quarreling hordes made peace 
with one another by carrying food supplies and ornaments to the 
frontiers of their hunting grounds. If these offerings were accepted 
and appropriated by the enemy, good feeling was restored. Out of 
this practice, in course of time, grew exchange for its own sake. 

What, then, could have been more natural than that the present 
most frequently used for such purposes should have been the sacred 
totemic food, the supply of which was iucreased and preserved by the 
magic or enchantments of the totemistic sacred ceremonies ? What 
more natural than that, in course of time, food thus used for the all- 
important act of propitiation should be devoted exclusively to that 
purpose, and prohibited to those who obtained and protected it, and 
ultimately taboo to them ? 

According to this explanation, totemistic animals and plants were 
originally the special food of the groups that bore their names. Then, 
being used as a means of propitiation, they became commodities spe- 
cially protected and prepared by one totemic group for the use of 
another. 

May we extend the same explanations to the origin of exogamy ? 
It is now conclusively established that incestuous endogamy was, in 
every part of the world, an earlier system than exogamy. Next to 
food supplies, sisters would be the most natural offering by the 
brethren of one group to their enemies of another, whenever propitia- 
tion was attempted. Used for such a purpose, the women of the 
group might in course of time be regarded as especially set aside for 
such disposition, and their marital union with their own brethren 
would then naturally be prohibited. This explanation, as the reader 
will perceive, fits in perfectly with the familiar fact that exogamy is 
quite as closely associated with the giving of wives by one group to 
another as it is with that stealing of women in which McLennan 
found an explanation of exogamic practice. 

Outdoor Poor-Relief in Buffalo.*— Last year Buffalo expended 
for outdoor poor-relief the sum of $118,585 — a sum greater by JSro.ooo 
than the total given by New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Baltimore, 
San Francisco, Washington, Louisville, Kansas City, St. Louis, New 

* Communication of A. C. Richardson, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Orleans, Cincinnati, Jersey City, Pittsburg, Newark, Minneapolis and 
Cleveland together. It is nearly as much as is expended by Chicago 
(a city five times as large as Buffalo), nearly twice as much as Boston 
gives, and more than Detroit and Milwaukee together. 

This year's estimate for this purpose was $122,950, and included 
what was to be expended for groceries, coal and wood, shoes, burials 
and medical relief. But the Charity Organization Society entered a 
strong protest against this most extravagant and wasteful expenditure 
of the public money, showing that it did far more harm than good, 
and that this was the well-nigh universal experience of other cities 
where liberal poor-relief is given outside of institutions. The protest 
was strongly backed by the Salvation Army, and by nearly forty of the 
ministers of the city, a number which could have been increased 
indefinitely. The society recommended the entire abolition of out- 
door poor-relief; but the influence of demagogues within and without 
the common council was too strong, and the most that could be 
obtained was a reduction of $33,000 in the amount appropriated. The 
recklessness with which the money has been expended is well illus- 
trated by the fact that in many cases women receiving city aid have 
been shown by the investigations of the Charity Organization Society 
to be prostitutes, and that they have continued to receive the city aid 
after these facts have been made known to the poormaster. 

State Care of Dependent Children.— The elimination of children 
from the contaminating influences of the almshouse has been nearly 
completed in most states. Yet the problem of the best way to care 
for these public charges is a difficult one in the administration of 
public charity. Attention has been called in these columns to the 
attempts in several states, notably in Massachusetts, to provide a 
special department for the public care of dependent children. In this 
connection the new law in New Jersey, providing for a State Board of 
Children's Guardians, is significant of the general trend of public 
policy on this subject. The text of the New Jersey law, which was 
approved March 24, 1899, is as follows : 

Be it enacted by the Senate and General Assembly of the State of 
New fersey : 

1. There shall be appointed by the governor seven persons, two of 
whom shall be women, who shall be known as the State Board of 
Children's Guardians, two of whom shall hold office for two years, 
two for four years and three for six years, as shall be indicated by the 
governor on making their appointment, and thereafter all appoint- 
ments, except to fill vacancies in the said board, shall be for six years, 
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and shall be made by the governor ; said board shall receive no com- 
pensation for their time or services but the actual and necessary 
expenses of each of them while engaged in the performances of the 
duties of his or her office. 

2. In case of the death or resignation of any member, or in case any 
member ceases to be a resident or citizen of this state, it shall be the 
duty of the governor to fill such vacancy for the unexpired term only, 
and any member may be removed by the governor for cause. 

3. Said board of children's guardians shall have and is hereby 
vested with power to adopt a seal and reasonable rules and regulations; 
said board of children's guardians shall have the care of and maintain 
a general supervision over all indigent, helpless, dependent, aban- 
doned, friendless and poor children who may now be or who may 
hereafter become public charges ; and said board shall have the care 
of and maintain supervision overall children adjudged public charges, 
who may now be in the charge, custody and control of any county 
asylum, county home, almshouse, poorhouse, charitable institution, 
home or family to which such child or children may be or have been 
committed, confined, adopted, apprenticed, indentured or bound out ; 
said board shall have and is hereby vested with power to appoint such 
agents, one being a woman, and other subordinate officers as it may 
deem necessary; said board shall fix their compensation, subject to 
the approval of the governor, and the amount paid for compensation 
of such agents and other officers shall not exceed the sum appropri- 
ated by the legislature for the purpose. 

4. It shall be the duty of the State Board of Children's Guardians, 
upon receiving notice of the commitment of any child as a public 
charge, to place such child in the care of some family within this 
state, with or without the payment of board, and with or without 
indenture : and it shall further be the duty of such State Board of 
Children's Guardians to place such child in the care of a family of 
the religious faith of the parent or parents of such child and during 
the period in which the State Board of Children's Guardians is seek- 
ing such family for such child, and until such family is secured as 
hereinbefore provided, it shall be the duty of the State Board of 
Children's Guardians to place such child in the custody and care of 
an institution in this state for the care of children ; provided, that the 
institution in which the child is placed shall be one maintained for 
children of the religious faith of the parent or parents of such child 
when such an institution exists therein; in case no institution of such 
religious faith exists in this state then the said board of children's 
guardians shall use its discretion in providing an institution for the 
care of such child until a family has been secured; provided, that 
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nothing in this act contained shall be construed as giving such state 
board any control over or supervision of any child heretofore or here- 
after placed in or bound out by any home or institution created under 
the laws of this state, and supported or maintained without assistance 
from the state or any municipality thereof ; but this act shall not 
apply in counties where the board of freeholders commit children who 
are county charges to incorporated institutions pursuant to the supple- 
mentary act approved March 25, 1881 (P. L. 1881, p. 250). 

5. It shall be the duty of the State Board of Children's Guardians to 
visit, by its agent or agents, quarterly, all children who may be com- 
mitted under this act, and also any home, asylum, institution or pri- 
vate family where any such child or children may be placed; said 
board shall report from time to time to the governor, and make a 
yearly report to the governor and legislature of the state, showing in 
detail the work of said board for that time. 

6. The county board of chosen freeholders of the respective counties 
of this state shall annually hereafter provide sufficient funds for the 
objects of this act in their respective counties for the support, care and 
education and maintenance of any child or children adjudged to be a 
public charge, and who shall become thereby wards of the State Board 
of Children's Guardians: said sum shall not be less than one dollar and 
fifty cents per week for each child. 

7. It shall be the duty of the proper officers in any county, town- 
ship, borough, city or other municipality in any county in the state 
having jurisdiction to provide in their annual budget for the expense 
of maintaining such children as aforesaid; said sum not to be less than 
one dollar and fifty cents per week for each child. 

8. It shall be the duty of every overseer of the poor or other officer 
in any county, city, township, borough or any other municipality in 
any county in the state having jurisdiction and power to do so, to 
commit such child or children to the care of the keeper of the alms- 
house, or such other institution where he would commit such child 
or children, for the term of thirty days after the date of such commit- 
ment; thereupon he shall forthwith give a written notice of such 
commitment to the State Board of Children's Guardians, which notice 
shall contain a description of such child, or children, embracing its or 
their name, age, sex, religion, faith of its or their parent or parents, 
date of commitment and such other information as such officer has 
been able to ascertain ; upon such commitment being made by such 
officer as aforesaid, such child or children shall immediately become 
the ward or wards of the State Board of Children's Guardians. 

9. It shall be the duty of the State Board of Children's Guardians, 
upon receipt of the notice of the commitment of any child as herein- 
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before provided, to place such child or children in the manner herein- 
before provided as soon as possible thereafter; and in no case shall 
said child or children who may hereafter be committed as public 
charges, who may be over the age of twelve months be confined in 
such almshouse for a longer period than thirty days, and the keeper 
of such almshouse shall surrender such child or children to the care 
and custody of the State Board of Children's Guardians at any time 
within thirty days, when surrender is demanded. 

10. The State Board of Children's Guardians may, in its discretion, 
return any child or children becoming wards of said state board to 
the parent or parents or other relative agreeing to assume the care 
and maintenance of such child or children or of sufficient ability to 
do so. 

11. The State Board of Children's Guardians may, in their discre- 
tion, for the purpose of effective organization, require the continuance 
of children in almshouses or other places where such children may be 
kept for a period not longer than six months after the passage of this 
act 

12. The State Board of Children's Guardians shall remain the 
guardians of all children indentured, bound out or put forth, who 
may now be or may hereafter become public charges. 

13. This act shall be construed liberally and for the benefit of any 
child or children so becoming ward or wards of such State Board of 
Children's Guardians as aforesaid. 

14. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this act be and the 
same are hereby repealed, and this act shall take effect immediately. 

Social Economy at the Paris Exposition.— The United States 
Commission to the Paris Exposition of 1900 has assigned the Depart- 
ment of Education and Social Economy to Howard J. Rogers, Director, 
and Richard Waterman, Jr., Assistant Director, and these gentlemen 
have taken up in a most thorough and enterprising manner the diffi- 
cult question of preparing a Social Economy exhibit. They have 
consulted freely with many interested parties and their plans indicate 
that the work is progressing satisfactorily and has been placed in 
competent hands. This department will have, of course, very little 
space allotted to it and, what is worse, very little money to provide 
for the expenses of an exhibit. The principal sub-divisions of the 
Social Economy exhibit will be: 

(1) Social and Economic Institutions in the United States, with 
especial reference to Labor Conditions. 

(2) The Resources and Industries of the United States in their 
Relation to the Geography of the Country. 
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(3) Institutions and Movements for the Betterment of Social and 
Industrial Conditions. 

(4) Charity Organization and the care of Defectives, Dependents, 
and Delinquents. 

(5) Hygiene and Sanitation 

Under each of these heads it is proposed: 

(1) To prepare a monograph containing a brief description of 
the institutions and movements which are to be presented in the 
exhibit These monographs will be printed for free distribution to 
visitors. 

(2) To collect exhibits illustrating the points presented in the 
monographs. These exhibits will consist of documents, maps, charts, 
photographs, models, lantern slides, and other forms of illustrative 
material. 

(3) To prepare slides which will be used as transparencies in the 
exhibit and may also be used to illustrate addresses presented at the 
International Congresses which will be held in the Social Economy 
Building. 

The United States Commission will provide for the following ex- 
penses: (a) the executive and clerical work involved in receiving, 
arranging and interpreting exhibits; (b) the transportation of exhibits 
from Albany to Paris and return; (c) the installation of exhibits in 
Paris, including facades, cases, wing frames, and all necessary instal- 
lation appliances; and (d) the printing of labels and publication of 
catalogues and guides. 

The Commission however, has made no provision for the publication 
of special monographs, nor for the expense of preparing exhibits, 
which must be met by the exhibitors as in other departments. 
This being the case it is fortunate that in the absence of the usual 
motives which prompt business interests to expend large sums on 
their exhibits the directors of the Social Economy exhibit have 
secured the co-operation of the United States Department of 
Labor, the Commercial Museum in Philadelphia, and the League for 
Social Service in New York to assume full responsibility for the first 
three sub-divisions respectively. It is natural and proper for the 
Department of Labor, as a governmental department, to undertake the 
work assigned to it but we often fail to appreciate the necessity for 
such private organizations, dependent in the one case wholly and in 
the other largely upon private financial support, as the League for 
Social Service and the Philadelphia Museums. It is characteristic of 
the public spirit of both of these organizations that they should have 
responded nobly and promptly to this call at a time when both are 
struggling under severe burdens and other responsibilities. 
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The League for Social Service in undertaking to prepare an exhibit 
of Institutions for the betterment of social and industrial conditions, 
should have the hearty and unqualified financial and moral support of 
all persons interested and identified with any movement of this 
character. Photographs are especially desired showing any kind of 
material improvement which employers and manufacturers are 
attempting for the well-being of their employes, or philanthropic 
societies are attempting for the unfortunate classes of the community. 
Such photographs will be made into lantern slides, and by means of a 
device will be shown in sets of four, with a fifth slide explaining in 
French and English the other four. The address of the League, to 
which communications should be sent, is 105 East Twenty-second 
street, New York City. 

Another interesting feature of the Social Economy exhibit is the 
suggestion that the United States Exhibit be brought back to New 
York City and made the basis of a permanent collection, correspond- 
ing somewhat to the valuable work being done at present in France 
by the Mus£e Social of Paris. This idea has been publicly advocated 
by Dr. Albert Shaw, Editor of the Review of Reviews, and supported 
by the League for Social Service, which would be the natural and 
proper guardian of such a collection. 

The following is an outline which has been prepared to indicate the 
general scope of the exhibit in Social Economy : 

/. The Country: Size, topography, climate, soil. 

2. 77ie People : Number, distribution, races, occupation. 

3. Industrial Institutions: Extractive Industries : [a) Agriculture, 
(5) Lumbering, (c) Mining, (d) Fisheries ; Manufacturing Industries 
based on (a) Agriculture, (6) Lumbering, (c) Mining, (</) Fisheries; 
(e) Composite Industries ; Transportation and Communication : (a) 
Land Transportation, (5) Water Transportation, (c) Air Transporta- 
tion ; (d) Communication: Mail, Express, Telegraph, Telephone i 
Cable. 

4. Commercial Institutions: Commercial Spheres of Influence, 
Bureaus of Commerce, Chambers of Commerce, Commercial Museums, 
Manufacturers' Associations, Merchants' Associations, Wholesale and 
Retail Trade, Trade Journals. 

5. Economic Institutions; 1. Apprenticeship, Protection of Child 
Labor ; 2. Wages, Industrial Remuneration, Profit Sharing ; 3. Large 
or Small Industries, Co-operative Associations for production or for 
obtaining credit, Trade Unions ; 4. Farming on a large or small scale, 
Agricultural Unions and Banks ; 5. Protection of workers in factories, 
Regulation of work ; 6. Workmen's Dwellings ; 7. Co-operative Stores ; 
8. Institutions for the mental and moral improvement of working 
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men ; 9. Provident Institutions ; 10. Public or private movements for 
the welfare of the people. 

6. Social Institutions: the Home (domestic); the Church (religious); 
the School (educational); the Community (social); the State (polit- 
ical); village or town, county, city, state, nation. 

7. Movements for improving social and industrial conditions : 1. 
Domestic : Improved Housing ; Cooking Schools ; Dietary Kitchens. 
2. Religious : the Institutional Church ; Federation of Churches ; 
Young People's Societies ; Brotherhoods ; Young Men's and Young 
Women's Christian Association ; the Salvation Army ; the American 
Volunteers ; the Church Army. 3. Educational : the Press ; Libraries ; 
Museums ; Clubs ; Lectures ; Summer Assemblies ; Vacation Schools. 
4. Social : Philanthropic Movements : (a) Institutional care of desti- 
tute adults, (b) Defectives, the insane, feeble-minded, and epileptics, 
(c) Hospitals, dispensaries, and nursing, (d ) Destitute, neglected and 
delinquent children, (e) Care and relief of needy families, (/) Treat- 
ment of criminals, (g) Supervisory and educational movements, (A) 
Preventive work ; Social Settlements — Clubs : (a) Social, (b) Indus- 
trial, (c ) Educational, (d ) Recreative, (e) Political ; Municipal Move- 
ments : (a) Baths, (b) Gymnasia, (c) Parks and Play Grounds ; (d ) 
Summer Camps; Industrial Movements, connected with (a) Extrac- 
tive Industries, (b) Manufacturing Industries, (c) Transportation and 
Communication, (d ) Distributing Industries. 



